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Producers  in  the  Mid-West  having  large 
quantities  of  eggs  to  sell  get  higher  prices  for 
them  than  do  producers  with  small  quantities  for 
sale.  In  the  North  Central  States  in  1948,  half 
the  egg  producers,  whose  production  was  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  the  region's  output,  had  laying 
flocks  of  fewer  than  100  birds. 

The  higher  egg  prices  received  by  the  own- 


ers of  larger  flocks  is  probably  explained  by  the 
greater  inducement  which  the  larger-scale  pro- 
ducer has  to  find  the  highest-paying  outlet  for 
his  produce.  Also,  his  larger  volume  makes  it 
practical  and  profitable-  to  preserve  egg  quality 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  typical  of  producers 
with  small  flocks. 
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The  poultry  and  egg  situation  at  a  glance 


Item 

:  Unit 

^fcnth 
:  or 
:date 

[Average 
;  1939-48 

:  19^9 

:  1950  : 

:Mcnth 
:  or 
:date 

[Average 
!l939-4S 

':  1949 

:  1950 

Comments  on  current  situation 

:  Mil.  doz. 

:Mar. 

k&8.1 

511.9 

535.8  i 

:Apr . 

510.4 

509.1 

532.2 

Average  number  of  layers  on  faros 

:  Millions 
:  Eggs 

:Mar. 
:Mar. 

369.9 

15.8 

357.6 
17.2 

380.8  1 
16.9  : 

:Apr. 
:Apr. 

353.4 
17.3 

339.8 
18.0 

361.8 
17.6 

Seasonal  reduction  to  date 
following  normal  pattern 

Apparent  civilian  per  capita 

:  Eggs 

:Mar. 

35.0 

37.6 

38.0  i 

:Apr . 

31.6 

35.9 

36.0 

:  Mil.  lb. 

:Mar. 

64.7 

77.9  : 

:Apr. 

64.9 

64.2 

:  Mil.  lb. 

:Mar. 

... 

14. 3 

10.1  : 

:Apr. 

13.4 

13.0 

Mostly  for  CCC  contracts 

:Ct .ner  doz . 

:Apr. 

28.4 

42.3 

30.8  : 

:May 

28.7 

43.4 

29.6 

Equal  to  low  to  date  this  year 

Price  received  by  farmers  as  a 

:  Percent 

:Apr . 

91* 

94 

73  : 

:May 

93 

96 

68 

:Ct.per  doz. 

:Mar. 

39.8 

57.9 

U7. 2  : 

:  Apr . 

39.1 

58.9 

T.l 

:    Lb.  feed 

•Apr. 

10.5 

12.0 

8.9 ; 

:May 

10.5 

12.4 

8.2 

Not  favorable  to  producers 

Stocks : 

:Thous .cases 

Apr.l 

1,971 

530 

1,296  : 

:May  1 

4,256 

954 

2,128 

, Practically  equal  to  1949 

■  Mil.  lb. 

■Apr.l 

103.0 

77.3 

116.5  : 

:May  1 

153.8 

107.1 

155.4 

j  season  peaks 

■  Mil.  lb. 

Apr.l 

... 

34.7 

"79.8  : 

:May  1 

47.9 

78.9 

Chicks  hatched  by  commercial 

■  Millions 

Mar. 

232.3 

263.7 

266.0  : 

:Apr. 

291.1 

302.3 

283.9 

Chicks  and  young  chickens  on  farms 

Millions 

Apr.l 

188.3 

209.5 

225.8  : 

:Kay  1 

414.9 

422.8 

402.1  : 

Farm  price  of  poultry  ration   

Dol.per .cwt. 

Apr. 

2.73 

3.53 

3.48! 

:May 

2.76 

3.51 

3.62' 

Hose  3  percent  in  last  month 

Poultry 

Price  received  by  fanners  for 

Ct.ner  lb. 

Apr. 

21.5 

31.0 

23.2  : 

:May 

22.0 

28.2 

22.5  . 

) 

)             ;  bjifoti  I 

Price  received  by  farmers  as  a 
Betall  price  of  chickens  .  dressed 

Percent 
Ct.  per  lb. 

Apr. 
Mar. 

112 
39.2 

111 

55.5 

81 ; 
39. ^  i 

:May 
:Apr. 

114 
39.4 

101 
57.2 

78 ; 

53.3  : 

) 
) 

)High  prices  for  red  meat9  may 
)  be  a  factor  supporting 
)  poultry  nrices 

) 

Price  received  by  farmers  for 

Ct.  per  lb. 

Apr. 

25.6 

42.6 

30.1  : 

:May 

25.1 

36.9 

27.4  : 

) 

)                    ,  .  -a«~J|J 

Stocks : 

Poultry,  excluding  turkeys   

Mil.  lb. 

Apr.l 

105.1 

64.9 

98.8  ': 

:May  1 

80.3 

52.9 

74.7  : 

Mil.  lb. 
Lb.  feed 

Apr.l 
Apr. 

55.8 
-  8.2 

43-9 
8.8 

113.3  : 
6.7  i 

:May  1 
:May 

45.0 
8.2 

36.3 

8.0 

91.9  : 
6.2  1 

Some  will  be  sold  to  CCC  in 
July  for  price  support 

Lb.  feed 

Apr. 

9.6 

12.1 

8.6  ! 

:May 

9.2 

10.5 

7.6  ! 

Average  weekly  receipts  of  poultry 
at  Central  Western  Primary 

Thous.  lb. 

Mar. 

5-5 

8.5 

8.3  s 

:Apr . 

6.2 

10.1 

11.0  : 

Increasing  seasonally 

Average  weekly  placement  of  chicks 

Millions 

Apr. 

8.8 

9.4 

:May 

6.9 

6.9  ! 

On  May  29  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  released  a  report, 
"Investigation  of  the  October  1949  Egg  Futures 
Contract  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange". 
ThiB  report  offers  a  detailed  description  of  the 
developments  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  trad- 
ing and  the  directed  settlement  of  that  contract. 
These  were  discussed  briefly  in  the  September  and 
November-Iecember  1949,  Issues  of  The  Poultry  and 
Egg  Situation. 
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THE    POULTRY    AND    EGG  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  June  5»  1950 

SUMMARY 

Fewer  chickens  will  be  raised  on  farms  in  1950  than  in  1949 •  Never- 
theless, egg  and  chicken  meat  supplies  will  remain  adequate.    Egg  production 
in  1950  is  3ikely  to  exceed  the  record  of  1944  while  the  smaller  laying 
flock  anticipated  for  1951  will  !'not  reduce  output  of  eggs  enough  to  affect 
civilian  consumption  adversely-    With  continued  large  output  of  commercial 
broilers,  per  capita  supplies  of  chicken  this  year  will  be  within  a  pound  or 
two  of  the  25  pounds  consumed  in  1949. 

In  the  first  4  months  of  1950,  egg  production  was  7  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.    Farm  production  of  eggs  in  1950  probably  will  be  5  or 
6  percent  above  the  4*7  billion  dozens  of  1949,  and  therefore  probably  will 
top  the  1944  record  of  4,9  billion  dozens.    The  1939-48  average  was  4.2  bil- 
lion dozens. 

Through  the  summer,  monthly  production  of  eggs  probably  will  continue 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,  in  line  with  the  larger  number  of  layers,  which 
on  May  1  was  6  percent  larger  than  the  year  before.    Because  of  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  pullets  being  raised  this  year,  by  the  end  of  fall  the  ■ 
nation* s  laying  flock  may  be  a  few  percent  smaller  than  last  year,  but  that 
prospective  reduction  may  be  largely  offset  by  a  higher  rate  of  lay.  This 
would  continue  past  trends  toward  a  sharply  increased  rate  of  lay  in  the  fall 
and  early  winter  months.    Accordingly,  monthly  egg  production  in  1950  is 
likely  to  exceed  or  at  least  to  equal  1949  output  in  every  month  of  the  year. 
In  the  fall,  current  egg  production  will  be  supplemented  by  supplies  from 
commercial  cold-storage  stocks,  which  by  mid-May  were  as  large  as  the  largest 
of  the  1949  season,  reported  on  July  1  for  shell  eggs  and  on  August  1  for 
frozen, 

In  view  of  these  indications  of  ample  supplies,  and  despite  continued 
high  consumer  incomes,  egg  prices  are  expected  to  continue  sharply  lower  than 
a  year  before.    The  seasonal  recovery  of  prices  later  this  year  is  likely  to 
be  slow.    In  mid-May,  the  U.  S.  average  farm  price  of  eggs  was  29 ,6  cents 
per  dozen,  resulting  in  a  30.6  cent  average  to  date  for  1950.    Seasonally  ad- 
justed, this  5  month  average  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  average  price  of 
about  33.9  cents.    The  average  for  the  12  months  of  1949  was  45.5  cents. 

Supplies  of  chicken  meat  from  farm  production  are  increasing  seasonally 
and  marketings  of  broilers  from  specialized  producing  areas  are  large.  The 
U.  S.  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  chickens  in  mid-May  was  22.5  cents 
per  pound.    Prices -of  all  classes  of  chickens,  which  as  a  whole  have  declined 
0.8  cents  per  pound  Over  the  past  month,  might  have  fallen  further  if  not  for 
the  currently  high  prices  for  competing  red  meats. 

Prices  of  frozen  turkeys  advanced  in  May.    As  usual  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  marketings  of  turkeys  from  farms  consist  principally  of  breeders. 
Reports  of  hatchery  operations  to  date  indicate  that  the  1950  turkey  crop  may 
exceed  the  large  crop  of  42  million  birds  in  1949.    The  1939-48  average  crop 
was  35.3  millions. 
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The  prices  of  poultry  feeds. were  higher. in  mid-May  than  a  year  ago. 
With  sharply  reduced  prices  for  eggs,  chickens,  and  turkeys,  the  poultry 
product-feed  price  ratios  averaged  only  two-thirds  to  tnree-quarters  of  the 
levels  of  a  year  ago .  •  Met  returns -to  egg  and  poultry  producers  probably 
have  been  reduced  by  an  even  greater  extent  than  the  percentage  change  in 
the  ratios. 

Hatcheries  Produce  Fever  Chicks  Than  Year  Ago; 
Chickens  Raised  to  be  Fewer  Than  in  1949 

Present  indications  point  to  a  substantial  decline  in  the  hatch  of 
chicks  through  June,  and  to  a  decrease  fromlast  year  in  the  total  number  of 
chickens  to  be  raised  on  farms  in  1950.    If  these  prospects  materialize,  the 
January  1,  1951  fleck  of  layers  and  potential  layers  will  also  be"  reduced 
from  the  levels  of  January  1,  1950,  by  perhaps  4  to  6  percent. 

Output  of  chicks  from  commercial  hatcheries  in  January  through  April 
1950,  was  only  2  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    However,  on  May  1, 
1950,  the  number  of  eggs  in  the  incubators  of  reporting  hatcheries  was  18  per- 
cent smaller  than  a  year  ago.    Since  May  is  one  of  the  three  mcst  important 
hatching  months,  this  decline  in  settings  will  substantially  affect  the  out- 
put for  the  season  as- a  whole. 

The  present  indication  of  the  prospective  June  hatch-  the  43  percent 
decline  from  a  year  ago  in  orders  for  delivery  in  that  month-—,     suggests  a 
reduced  June  hatchery  output,  but  the  reduction  from  last  year  will  not  be 
as  much  as  43  percent.    In  a  year  such  as  the  present  one,  when  buyers  con- 
sider chicks  to  be  readily  available,  changes  in  advance  orders  for  chicks 
are  often  greater  than  the  actual  change  in  output  which  materializes.  For 
example,  in  April  the  chick  output  was  6  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago, 
but    the  advance  orders  had  been  23  percent  under  last  year. 

Katcherv  reports  include  both  chicks  intended  for  farm  flock  replace- 
ments and  chicks  intended  for  specialized  broiler  production.    For  this  rea- 
son the  hatchery  reports  do  not  fully  indicate  the  decline  from  last  year 
in  the  number  of  .chicks  to  be  raised  on  farms,    If  broiler  chicks  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the- hatchery  output,  the  decrease  from  last  year  in  January- 
April  production  would  be. about  4  percent,  and  this  approximates  the  5  per- 
cent decrease  reported  for  the  May  1  number  of  .young  chickens  on  farms. 

Available  reports  indicate  that  in  the  first  four  months  of  1950, 
4  percent  mpre  broiler  chicks  were  placed  than  a  year  earlier.    In  absolute 
numbers,  this  increase  may  be  equivalent  to  about  S  million  chicks,  1/ 
Meanwhile,  commercial  hatchery  ..output  through  April  was  13  million  chicks 
smaller  than  a  year  ago.'.  The  combined  effect  of  these  changes  is  to  reduce 
the  195°  number  of.  chicks  available  for  January  through  April  placement  on 
farms.    The  consequent  reduction  of  about  21  millions  in  1950  numbers  as  'com- 
pared with  1949  would  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  about  4  percent  of  last  year*s 
farm  placements  up  to  May  1.    This  estimate  is  supported  by  the  report  of 
chicks  and  young  chickens  on  farms  May  1,  which  indicates  a  decline  from  the 
year  before  of  21  million  birds,  or  >  percent. 


1/  Assuming  that  about  60  percent  of  total  specialized  broiler  production 
occurs  in  the  7  areas  where  reports  are  currently  Issued.. 
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If,  in  the  months  remaining  in  the  1950  spring  -labelling  season,  hatch 
ings  continue,  to  decline  relative  to  last  year  the  number  of  chickens  raised 
in  1950  will  "be  even  further  "below  1Q^9  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  5  per 
cent  decrease  already  recorded  in  May  1  ambers  of  young  chickens  on  farms. 
It  i3  not  likely,  however,  that  bhe  decrease  will  go  as  far  as  the  12  per- 
cent decrease  in  numbers  of  chicks'  to  be  purchased  that  was  indicated  by 
farmers  •  intentions  in  i:'ebruar-v . 


Table  1.-  Indicators  of  volume  of  chicks  raised  for  farm  flock  replacement, 
,spring  19^9: end  spring  195°  >  with '.comparisons 


Item 

;  Unit 

|  — 

;      191*9  ; 

•  : — 

-  1950-  ; 

• 

I95O  as  a 
percentage 
of  191+9 

Hatchery  output 

January 
February 
March 
April 

Je  nuary -Apr  i 1 

total 
May 
June 

:  Mil.  chicks 
:  Mi-,  chicks 
:  Mil ,  chicks 
:  Mil.  chicks 

'  Mil.  chicks 
Mil.  chicks 
,  Mil, ■ chicks 

:  80.2 
:  "  139-7 
:       26  7 
:  3C2.3 

:  785.9 
:  257.9 
;  116.7 

83.7 

139.3. 

2  66.0 
283.9 

773.3 

10k 
100 

101  • 
9h 

AQ 

90 

Eggs  in  incubators  . 
May  1  ; 

82 

Hatchery-  orders  • 
May  1  for  June  : 
delivery  : 



— 

— 

;  57' 

Broiler  chicks  : 
placed  in  7  : 
specialised  areas : 
January -April  : 
May  : 

.  Millions  : 
Millions  : 

115.5 

27  =5 

120.6 

10k  ■  .  . 

Broiler  placements  : 
as  a  percentage  : 
of  U.S.  hatchery  : 
output  l/  : 
January-April  : 

Percent  : 

26 

Chicks  and  young  : 
chickens  on  farms: 
May  1  : 
June  1  : 

Millions  : 
Millions-  : 

.122.8 
556.6 

k02,l 

•95 

l/  Assuming -that  j-arefi  j.  lacements  are  about  60  percent  of  the  total  U.  S. 
broiler  placements. 
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The  history  of  the  relation  "between:  changes  in  (a)  chickens  raised, 
and  in  (b)  potential  Dayers  the  following  winter,  indicates  that  the  per- 
centage change  in  layers  is  typically  only  about  half  as  large  as  the  change 
in  chickens  raised.     (Thi3  is  tabulated  on  page  6  of  the  February  1950 
Poultry  and  Es£  Situation)      If  195°  developments  fit  the  pattern  of  pre- 
vious years,  the  number  of  potential  layers  on  farms  January  1,  1951  "be- 
reduced  from  the  numbers  of  January  1,  195°  hy  as  little  as  4  or  5  percent. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  early  season  hatch  and  placements  in  1950  are 
very  nearly  the  3ane  a3  those  In  the  corresponding  season  of  1949.  Conse- 
quently little,  if  any,  downward  change  from  last,  year's  lo,rge  supplies 
should  be  expected  in  egg  production  in  the  early  fall  ironths  or  in  market- 
ings of  young  chickens  from  farms  d-aring  the  months  through  mid-summer. 

Mid -May  Egg  Prices  at  1950  low  to  Date ; 
Recovery  Apt  to  be  glow 

At  29.6  cents  per  dozen,  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for 
eggs  in  May  equalled  the  low  monthly  average  to  date  this  year,  recorded 
in  February.    Since  January,  when  the  1950  support  price  necame  effective, 
egg  prices  received  by  farmers  have  fluctuated  around  a  lovel  that  so  far 
has  averaged  30.6  cento  per  dozen.    The  January-May  average  in  19^9  was 
43.2  cents  per  dozen.    The  2Q  percent  difference  between  -che  two -5-month 
average  levels  matches  the  29  percent  difference  between  che  certified 
Midwest  paying  prices  applicable  in  each  period. 

On  a  U.  S.  average  basis,  retail  egg  prices  have  declined  with  farm 
prices.    Since  last  fall  the  decline  in  cents  per  dozen  at  retail  has 
slightly  exceeded  the  decline  at  the  farm  level.    This  is  shown  in  table  2. 


Table  2.-  Eggs 


Farm  and  retail  prices  October  1949  to  date, 
with  comparisons 


;Farm 

• 

:  Retail 

:  Farm- 

:Farm-re- 

: Farmers ' 

warmer  3  1 

:Farm 

rprice 

:Retail 

:  price 

:  retail 

:tail  price 

: share  of: share  of 

Month 

•price :previous 

:  price 

: (BAE ) 

:  price 

:  spread 

:  ccn- 

:  consumers  1 

per 

:  year 

:  (BAE ) 

: previous : spread 

.•previous 

:  sumers 1 

:  dollar 

:  dozen 

:  per 

:  per 

:year  per 

:  per 

:year  per 

:  dollar 

; previous 

: dozen 

: dozen 

dozen 

: dozen 

:  dozen 

!  1/ 

:year  l/ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

I9U9 

51.4 

October 

54.7 

72.6 

76.6 

21.2 

21.9 

•  73 

73 

November  . 

47.1 

65*3 

^8.2 

18.2 

19.9 

1h 

77 

December  : 

40.5 

52.3 

55,2 

69.2 

14.-7 

16.4 

16 

79 

1950  : 

69 

January  : 

■  31.3 

1+7.1 

46.9 

67.2 

15.6 

20.1 

72 

February  : 

29.6 

41.8 

43.4 

57.1 

13  & 

15.3 

70 

75 

March  : 

31.6 

4i.2 

47.2 

57.9 

15c6 

16.7 

69 

73 

April  : 

30.8 

42.3 

47.1 

58.9 

16,3 

16.6 

67 

74 

May  ! 

29,6 

4^.4 

61.4 

18.0 

73 

June  : 

44.1 

63.8 

19.7 

71 

l/  After  allowance  for  breakage  and  loss. 
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The  seasonal  recovery  from  the  present  level  of  egg  prices  nay  be 
somewhat  slower  in  1950  than  It  has  teen  in  past  years.  ...Fr eduction  will 
continue  large  for  the  "remaining,  months  in  wiich  layers  of  the  1949  and 
prior  hatches  are  trie  principal  source  of  eggs.    At  the  beginning  of  Llay 
the  laying  flock  (on  that  date  net  yet  including  birds  pf  the  1050  hatch) 
was .  6  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago.    This  excess  over  1949  numbers, 
which  has  been  fairly  consistent  since  January  1,  will  probably  continue 
for  at  least  two  or  tliree  months"  before  the  replacements  from  the  1950 
hatch  become  a  substantial  factor  in. •  determining  the  size  and  composition 
of  the  laying  flock,    Since  the  early  hatch  in  I960, 'was  little  if  any 
smaller  thai?,  the  early  hatch  of  1949,  the  early  fall  months  in  which  laying 
flock  replacements  from  this'  year's,  hatch  are  important—probably  the 
months  through  S  eptember--i:iay .  continue  to  show  little  percentage,  difference 
from  last  year's  numbers  than  has  been  evident  in  the  last  few  months, 

* 

The  monthly  rate  of  lay  at  which  the  1950  laying  flock  will  produce 
probably  will  closely  approach  1949  rates  until  mid-summer,  at  which  time 
the  steady  increases  over  the  autumn  before  vhioh  have  been  evident  in 
past  years  are  likely  again  to  become  apparent.    Rates  of  lay  have  shown 
relatively  little  year  to  year  improvement  during  the  spring  and  oarly 
summer  when  rates  are  at  their  season  peak,  but  there  lias  been  a  very 
pronounced  and  consistent '  increase  in  the  monthly  rates  of  lay  from 
September  through  January.    These  increases,  ranging  as  high  as  7  percent 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year,  are  shown  graphically 
.or.  pages  8  and  9  of  the  March  1950  Poultry  and  Egg  S ituati on.  Ouch 
increases,  even  in  the  face -of  a  possible  email  decline  in  the  number  of 
layers,  are.  likely,  therefore,  to  resu.lt  in  fresh  ogg  supplies  equal  to 
those  available  last  fall.    Taken  together  with  the  large  egg  production 
that  has  occurred  so  far  in  1950,  this  may  result  in  a  record  production 
for  the  year,  exo coding  the  1944  record  of  4.9  billion  dozens  of  eggs 
produced  on  farms* 

The  availability  of  large  supplies  pf  shell  eggs  in  cold  storage 
is  another  factor  which  may  delay  or  reduce  the  usual  seasonal  increase 
in  egg  prices,    Ir.  the  pact  few  months,  the  largest  weekly  movements  of 
shell  eggs  into  cold  storage  in  35  principal  markets  seen  to  have  coin- 
cided with  periods  of  weakness  in  wholesale  egg  prices.    A-  substantial 
portion  of  the  stored  eggs  have  thus  been  put  into  storage  as  a  stop-loss 
procedure,  and  at  relatively  the  lowest  prices  prevailing  on  the  market, 
so  it  is  possible    that  they  will  be  brought  from  storage  later  this 
year  by  the  very  modest  price  changes  which  will  suffice  tc  cover  the 
accumulated  costs  that  they  have  incurred.     If  this  appraisal  is  correct, 
then  fairly  small  price  rises  in  August  and  the  first  few  weeks  of 
September  would  bring  out  substantial  numbers  of  eggs  from  the  cold 
storage' stocks  vhioh  in  mid-Clay  already  were  larger  than  the  season 
peaks  of  1949,    'The  peaks  of  1S4.9  came  in  July  for  shell  eggs  and  a  month 
later  for  frozen, 

Sggs  in  Storage  Ijaj£  1    A  toga  V  as-  Numerous  a_s  1949  Peak  j 
Total  How  Qcoeods  Las V  Year 

.  Although  the  recent  weekly  movements  of  shell  and  frozen  eggs' into 
cold  storage  have  slowed  relative  to  the  rate  through  early  Flar  ch '£/■*  ^"he 
rate  was  nevertheless  large  enough  to  bring  total  stocks  of  mid-May  to  a 
level  higher  than  the. 1949  peak*     (Although  low  relative  to.  previous  years, 
the-  1949  stocks  proved- adequate  for  all  demands  from  consumption  outlets.) 

l/  Tfhon  considered  on  a  seasonally-adjusted  basis* 
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The  changing  seasonality  of  egg  production,  with  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  fresh  produotion  coming  in  the  fall  months,  has  considerably 
reduced  the  demand  for  storage  oggs»    This  factor  has  been  an  explanation 
for  the  gradual  decline  in" the  amount  of  shell  eggs  put  in  commercial 
cold  storage.     In  6  of  the  years  between  1922  and  1930  the  season  peak 
stocks  of  shell  eggs  in  storage  exceeded  10  million  cases,  a  level  which 
has  not  been  reached  in  any  of  trie  past  19  years. 

TJhilc  the  volume  of  frozen  eggs  has  meanwhile  increased    in  terms 
•of  total  storage,  it  has  not  fully  offset  the  decline  in  shell  eggs.  The 
trend  of  the  past  15  years  has  been  for  frozen  eggs  to  constitute  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  total  commercial  egg  stocks  (shell  and  frozen 
combined),  but  the  absolute  increase  in  holdings  of  frozen  eggs  has 
barely  suffioed  to  hold  the  total  level  of  shell  and  frozen  holdings  of 
the  postwar  years  on  a  plane  as  high  as  was  achieved  in  the  1920,s, 

On  Liay  1,   of  the  frozen  egg  holdings  which' were  described  as  to 
type,  41  percent  were  whole  eggs,  2-1  percent  yolk,  and  3  5  percent  albumen. 
These  percentages  indicate  that  a  greater  proportion  than  in  other  recent 
years  has  been  stored  as  separated  yolk  and  albumen  rather  than  as  mixed 
whole,  and  that  accordingly  there  may  be  smaller  likelihood  of  shortages 
of  yolk  forming  the  basis  for  extensive  off -season  breaking  and  freezing 
operations  late  in  1950.     In  some  past  years,  the  impetus  for  off-soason 
breaking  and  freezing  operations  had  come  from  demand  for  separated  yolks 
rather  than  for  cither  whites  or  unseparatcd  whole  egg.    Table  o  compares 
the  proportionate  composition  of  the  current  egg  stocks  with  the  season- 
peak  proportions  recorded  in  previous  years.    Table  4  'comparos  the  off- 
soason  output  of  egg  breakers  with  their  springtime  operations.  In 
comparing  the  two  tables  there  is  some  -evidence  that  in  years  when  little 
separated  goods  arc  packed,  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  resuming 
extensive  breaking  operations  before  the  following  spring.    Price  expec- 
tations also  play  a  substantial  part  in  determining  these  operations, 
but  there  is  no  convenient  measure  of  processors1  expectations  in  this 
regard.    Particularly  in  comparisons  involving  the  war  years,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  data  regarding  liquid  egg  produotion  include  the 
mixed  whole  egg  which  formed  the  basis  for  egg  drying  operations  supply- 
ing Government  requirements. 

Chicken  Supolies_  Increasing  Seasonally; 

PrTce s~B oTs  t or c d  by  High  Prices  for  Red  Meat 

Marketings  of  both  young  and  mature  chickens  from  farm  flocks  are 
increasing  seasonally,  and  marketings  of  broilers  are  also  likely  to  be 
large  within  the  next  two  months,   in  view  of  the  high  broiler  chicle 
placements  recorded  in  March  and  April.     Ordinarily  such  increases  in 
marketings  might  be  expected  to  depress  prices,  particularly  in  view  of 
largo  storage  holdings  of  frozen  poultry,  but  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive high  prices  for  red  moats,  with  which  poultry  competes  at  retail, 
somewhat  temper  this  expectation. 

As  an  average  over  the  last  5  years,  chicken  marketings  from  farms 
increased  20  percent  from  the  month  of  May  to  the  month  of  June.    If  the 
increase  this  year  is  of  the  same  magnitude,  and  if  broiler  marketings  ex- 
pand in  proportion  to  the  change  in  placements  3  months  ago,  the  number  of 
fresh  chickens  reaching  market  in  June  will  be  more  than  a  fifth  larger 
than  in  May.    Changes  in  average  weights  per  bird  between  the  two  months 
will  not  be  great. 
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Table  3.-  Frozen  egg:    Cold  storage  holdings  May  1,  1950,  by  types, 
with  comparisons  to  season  peak  holdings,  1940-49 


Classified  1/  cold  storage 
 holdings  -  . 


: Percentage  distribution 

:of  classified  holdings 

:  An-  :  v  -n  :  Mixed 
.Albumen  .    Yolk  .(whole) 

Mil, lb.    Mil, lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil»lb.    Mil. lb >    Percent    Percent  Percent 


Albumen 


Yolk 


Mixed 


May  1,  1950  « 

!  155.4 

148.7 

52.6 

34.6 

61.5 

35 

23 

42 

Aug.  1,1940 

:  154.9 

.  131.7 

40.8 

30.3 

60.6 

31 

23 

46 

Aug.  1,1941 

:  195.1 

160.0 

40.0 

32i0 

88.0 

25 

20 

55 

Aug.  1,1942 

:  290.5 

241.2 

45.8 

33.3 

161.6 

19 

14. 

67 

Aug.  1,1943 

:  351.2 

287.9 

43.2 

25.9 

218.8 

15 

9 

76 

Aug.  1,1944 

:  383.5 

322.4 

45.1 

32.2 

245.1 

14 

10. 

76 

July  1,1945 

:  255.9 

201.1 

30.3 

.19.1 

.151.7 

15 

10 

75  , 

July  1,1946 

:  265.0 

228.4 

59.5 

Z,6.7 

122.2 

26 

20 

54 

Aug.  1,1947  : 

241.6 

204.3 

41.9 

41.6: 

120.8 

21 

20 

59 

July  1,1948  : 

266.7 

256.1 

60.9 

54.1 

141.1 

24 

21 

55 

Aug.  ls1949  i 

.  168.4  : 

153.8 

50.3 

31.9 

76.6 

32 

20 

48 

1/  Excluding  holdings  for  which  type  (whole,  albumen, or  yolk)  was  not  reported. 


Table  4»-  Liquid  egg: 
separated  yolk. 


Classification  of  production  by  type  (whole, 
and  albumen),  by  seasons,  1942  to  date 


:            :  Sepa-  : 

:    -       :  Sepa- 

;            :  rated  :  ! 

!            :  rated 

Year 

:            :albumen:  i 

.  •         : albumen 

:  Total  ! 

;  Whole 

:  Albumen' 

:    Yolk  :sndyolk:  Total  : 

:  Whole  . 

:Albumeni 

;  Yolk    :and  yolk 

i      3.  S    cL  C 

:  as  a 

!            : percent:  ! 

:            : percent 

:of  total: 

:of  total 

:Mil.lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb.  Percent  Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb.  Percent 

Peak  season  production 


Off-season,  production 


1942 

:  700.5 

577.3 

64.2 

59.0 

18 

352.2 
364.3 

340.2 

7.2 

4.8 

3 

1943 

r  928.0 

799.7 

70.9. 

57.4 

14 

347.0 

9.1 

8.2 

5 

1944 

:  1137.7 

1001.4 

71.9 

64.4 

12 

443.7 

418. 9 
64.O 

13.3 

11.5 

6 

1945 

:  604.1 

487.0 

68.4 

48.7  . 

19' 

90.3 

13.7 

12.6 

29 

1946 

:  672.1 

490.2 

101.5 

80. 4 

27 

168.1 

153.2 

8.3 

6.6 

9 

1947 

:  682.5 

524.1 

89.1 

69.3 

23 

114.0 

85.6 

16.2 

12.2 

25 

1948 

:  427.3 

247.9 

98.7 

80.7 

42 

90.0 

72.1 

10.1 

7.8 

20 

1949 

:  433.8 

354.5 

78.3  , 

51.0 

27 

147.4 

110.9 

20..  9 

15.6 

25 

1950  _/300.3  1/201.0  1/61.4  1/37.9  1/  33 
1/  February,  March, and  April  only. 
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The  price  effects  that  might  ordinarily  accompany  this  increase  in 
poultry  volume  may  to  some  extent  be  offset  by  a  shift  in  retail  demand  to 
poultry  from  pork  and  beef.    Such  a  shift  might  follow  the  recent  price 
.increases  in  those'  red  meats.    Changes  in  the  retail  prioes  of  pork  aiid 
beef  are  normally  associated  with  trends  in  the  prices  of  meat  Animals, 
which  from  mid-March  to  mid-May  inoreased  about  15  percent  for  hogs  and 
7  percent  for  Good  grade  steers.    During  the  same  period  there  have  been 
no  increases. in  average  chicken  prices  of  poultry,  and  therefore  some  of 
the  retail  trade  which  might  go  to  pork  and  beef  may  have  shifted  to 
chickens,  with  the  natural  expectation  that  chicken  prices  would  then  be 
steadier  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case. 

In  mid-May  the  united  States  average  farm  price  of  chiokens  was 
22.5  cents  per  pound.    This  was  slightly  lower  than  the  23.3  cents  which 
was  reported  for  mid- April  but  is  more  than  2  cents    higher  than  the 
20.3  cents  for  January  \vhich  is  the  low  figure  so  far  this  year.     In  mid- 
May  1949  the  price  was  28*2  cents. 

While  chicken  prioes  in  general  thus  seem  to  be  drifting,  downward, 
the  course  of  prices-  in  specialized  broiler  producing  areas  has  been  erratic 
The  large  volume  expected  from  the  heavy  March  and  April  placements  had  not 
yet  been  marketed  before  late  May.     But  the  price  on  the  Del-Mar- Va  peninsu- 
la nevertheless  fell  from  an  average  of  28  cents  in  the  week  ended  April  21 
to  24,1  cents  in  the  week  ended  May  12,  before  recovering  to  26.8  cents  in 
the  week  ending  June  2. 

There  has  been  a  steady  reduction  from  month  to  month  in  the  quantity 
of  chicken  meat  held  in  storage  but  stocks  of  frozen  poultry  remain  high  for 
the  season,.    However,  the  general  level  of  the  markets  on  which  the  with- 
drawals from  storage  are  being  made  is  below  the  level  at  which  the  accumu- 
lations were  made.    Present  prices  of  broilers,  as  compared  with  prices  late 
in  December  and  early  Januaryj  are  possibly  an  exception  in  this  comparison 
between  the  prices  at  which  poultry  moved  in  and  out. 

Prices  of  Frozen  Turkeys  Rise 
After  -Government-  Announc ement 

Frozen  heavy  torn  turkeys  on  the  New  York  wholesale  market  during  the 
first  few  days  of  June  were  being  quoted  at  the  highest  prices  since  market- 
ings were  begun  from  the  1949  crop.     Most  other  classes  of- turkeys  were 
selling  at  their  highest  price  of  the  new  year.    The  increase  which  led  to 
those  levels  began  after  the  announcement  of  an  amendment  in  the  terms  of 
the  Government  price  sjupport  program. 

The  amendment-  embodied  a  technical  change.     It  altered  the  terms  unde 
which  grade  inspection  may  be  performed  prior  to  the  delivery  of  turkeys  to 
the  Government  in  July  1950  for  price  support.    The  changed  .requirement  per- 
mits the  submission  of  grading  reports  up  to  60  days  old  at  the  time  of  the 
proposed  delivery;  the  previous  requirement  had  been  that  grading  must  have 
been  performed  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  delivery.     Since  the  quality 
deterioration  of  frozen  turkeys  in  the  additional  30  days  of  storage  elaps- 
ing between  the  changed  dates  is  not  expected  to  be  significant,  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  in  shifting  risk  of  quality  deterioration  to  the  Governmen 
is  negligible.     Instead,  the  principal  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  reduce 
the  uncertainty  facing  prospective  sellers  of  price  support  turkeys;  the 
greater  certainty  is  achieved  through  the  earlier  assurance  regarding  the 
eligibility  of  stored  stocks  for  sale  to  the  Government, 
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To  some  extent  the  present  level  of  turkey  prices  depends  upon  the 
expectation  that  a  large  proportion  of  present  stocks  will  be  diverted 
from  commercial  to  Government  channels  in  July, at  the  prices  indicated  in 
table  5.    The  maintenance  of  the  present  high  level  will  depend  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  gradings  which  are  currently  being  made  as  a  prerequisite 
for  deliveries  to  the  Government.    If  many  of  these  gradings  fall  short  of 
the  Government 's  requirements  that  at  least  "(0  percent  of  the  packages 
delivered  contain  $Q  percent  Grade  A  birds,  there  will  continue  to  be  a 
large  amount  of  turkey  available  for  commercial  sale  in  competition  with 
current  marketings  of  breeder  hens.    In  that  case,  the  prices  of  late  May 
may  not  be  maintained.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  results  of  gradings  bear 
out  the  hopes  of  owners  of  stored  turkeys,  and  if  the  proper  price  support 
certification  1/  is  available  to  accompany  each  lot,  then  the  offerings  of 
price  support  turkeys  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture    in  July  will  be 
large.    In  this  case  they  might  considerably  exceed  the  9  million  pounds 
that  were  finally  bought  by  the  Department  as  a  result  of  offerings  during 
19^9-    The  results  of  inspections  currently ,being  made  are  not  yet  avail- 
able for  summary  but  the  requests  upon  the/U.  S.  Grading  and  Inspection 
Service  for  the  performance  of  this  service  have  been  unusually  heavy. 

Table  5."  Turkey:    CGC  paying  prices  per  pound  for  Grade  A  New  York  dressed 
birds,  for  delivery:  in  July  l^jO ,  by  weight  classes  and  delivery  zones  l/ 


Weight  : 

Delivery 

Zone  2/ 

At 

:But  less 

!      1  \ 

11  ; 

III 

IV 

least 

:     than  ; 

Lb.  . 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

.     16  . 

:  48.00 

49.5C 

50.25 

16 

20 

:     kk.00  .. 

44.75 

45.50 

46.25 

20 

2,2. 

:  40.00 

40.75 

41.50 

42.25 

22 

:  36.50 

37.25 

38. 00 

38.75 

1/  Grade  B  prices  are  3  cents  per  pound  lower  in  all  categories . 

2/  Delivery  Zone  I  includes;  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 

Delivery  Zone  II  includes;  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  .Iowa,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Florida. 

Delivery  Zone  III  includes;  Wis cdns in,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  North  Carolina. 


Delivery  Zone  IV  includes;  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and .New  Jersey . 


1/  Vendors  offering  turkey  for  price  support  sale  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  must  present  evidence  indicating  that  the  growers  of  the 
birds  received  not  les3  than  the  applicable  support  price,  depending  upon 
month  of  sale,  weight,  and  location. 
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The  price  support  program  under  which  this  activity  in  turkeys  will 
occur  applies  only  to  turkeys  of  the  19^-9  crop  which  wore  slaughtered  or 
bought  for  slaughter  before  December  31 >  19^9.    Neither  birds  currently 
being  marketed  from  farms,  nor  the  output  from  the  1950  crop,  are  eligible 
for  direct  Government  support.    The  Government  has  announced  that  there 
will  be  no  turkey  price  support  program  for  the  1950  crop. 

1050  Turkey  Crop  to  be  la rge ; 
Unsupported  Price  Lifcejy  to  be  Under  I9U9 

Eeport3  of  hatchery  operations  to  date  indicate  that  the  1950  turkey 
crop  may  slightly  exceed  the  large  crop  of  19^-9.    Through  April,  a  group  of 
hatcheries  reported  that  they  had  hatched  h. percent  more  poults  in  1950  than 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  19^9.    And  on  May    1  a  similar  group  of 
hatcheries  reported  that  9  percent  more  turkey  eggs  were  in  incubators  than 
a  year  before.    These  indications  compare  with  farmers'  January  1  intentions 
toward  a  1  percent  increase  in  the  195°  turkey  crop,  and  the  estimate  of 
9  percent  more  breeder  turkeys  having  been  on  farms  January  1,  195^  &s  com- 
pared with  a  year  earlier, 

Trade  expectations,  as  evinced  by  current  prices  of  future  contracts, 
are  that  this  turkey  crop  will  be  sold  at  lower  prices  them  last  year's  out- 
put.   In  early  June,  young  torn  turkeys  for  November  delivery  were  sold  on 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  at  about  35' cents  per  pound,  contrasted  with 
over  38  cents  per  pound  for  the  corresponding  contract  in  November  last  year. 
The  support  price  in  July  will  be  3^  cents  per  pound  for  nearly  coinparc-ble 
birds  of  last  year's  crop.    The  current  futures  quotations,  10  percent  lower 
than  the  closing  quotation  for  the  corresponding  19^9  turkey  contract,  in- 
dicates trade  belief  that    market  prices  will  be  lower  at  the  time  that 
substantial  sales  of  1950  turkeys  are  begun. 

Current  Feed  Costs  P.iso  to  Last  Year *s  Level; 
No  General  Decline  Jmmj nent ;  Feeding  Ratios  Adverse 

The  costs  of  feed,  which  represent  the  largest  cash  outlay  in  egg  and 
poultry  production,  have  turned  upward  over  the  last  few  months ,    As  a  result 
of  this,  the  U,  S.  average  price  of  poultry  rations  in  mid-May  was  3  percent 
higher  than  in  May  19ii9.    The  low  point  in  the  last  year  was  reached  in 
November,  when  the  value  of  poultry  ration  was  6  percent  lower  than  in  May 
19^+9  and  9  percent  under  May  1950. 

As  a  result  of  this  level  of  feed  prices,  in  combination  with  the 
reductions  in  egg,  chicken,  and  turkey  prices  that  have  occured  in  the  past 
year,  the  egg-feed,  chicken-feed, and  turkey-feed  price  ratios  l/  are  all  at 
their  lowest  points  in  3ome  years.    The  May  egg-feed  ratio,  at  8,2  pounds, 
is  lower  than  any  other  on  record  since  June  3  937.    The  chickenrfeed  ratio 
of  6.2  pounds  :is  1,8  pounds  lower  than  a  year  ago,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  winter  of  I9J+7-U8  is  the  lowest  in  12  years.    The  May  turkey-feed 
ratio  of  7.6  pounds  is  1.6  pounds  under  the  10-year  May  average,  but  more 
favorable  to  producers  than  the  ratios  which  prevailed  in  parts  of  6  other 
years  since  1933. 


l/  The  number  of 'pounds  of  poultry  ration  equivalent-  in  value  to  1  dozen 
eggs,  1  pound  of  chicken,  and  1  pound  of  turkey,  respectively, 
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At  $3.62  per  100  pounds,  the  cost  of  poultry  ration  in  May  included 
mash  at  $4.58,  scratch  feed  at  $3.99  per  100  pounds,  and  home-produced 
grains  at  local  prices.     These  figures  balance  out  somewhat  higher  than 
the  May  1949  value  of  $3.61  for  the  poultry  ration.     The  laying  mash  and 
scratch  feed  prices  of  a  year  ago,  respectively  $4.53  and  $4,00  per 
100  pounds,  do  not  follow  the  more  detailed  data  which  indicate  that  a 
year  ago  the  grains  were  less  expensive  than  now,  while  the  byproduct 
feeds  and  proteins  which  are  ingredients  in  the  mash  were  then  relatively 
more  expensive.     Table  6  offers  some  comparisons  between  the  prices  of 
grains,  other  feed  ingredients,  and  mixed  feeds  in  May  1949  as  compared 
with  the  same  month  a  year  earlier. 

The  outlook  for  feed  prices  in  the  coming  months  does  not  rule  out 
a  possible  rise  in  the  value  of  grains  because  of  the  delayed  start  in  the 
spring  planting  of  the  1950  corn  and  small  grain  crops,  and  the  high  pro- 
portion of  remaining  corn  stocks  which  are  covered  by  CCC  loans.     In  con- 
trast to  the  prices  of  grains  and  grain  products,  the  prices  of  protein 
concentrates  have  been  drifting  downward  since  the  fall  of  19k9,  and.  an 
extension  of  this  trend  is  possible. 

Large  Purchases  for  Egg  It ice  Support 
Continue;  Buying  Program  Extended, 
Terms  J.Iodif ied,  To  assure  Maximum 
Effectiveness 

The  dried  egg  purchase  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  extended  through  August.    The  extension  of  the  purchase  program  con- 
tinues the  25  cent  per  dozen  basic  price  which  must  be  paid  producers  l/. 
The  program  has  been  modified  to  assure  the  fullest  possible  support  to 
prices  in  areas  where  egg  surpluses  might  otherwise  have  temporarily  driven 
prevailing  prices  under  the  announced  floor. 

The  modification  permits  egg  driers  working  under  CCC  contracts  to 
buy  and  hold  shell  or  frozen  eggs  for  longer  than  30  days  before  breaking 
or  drying  them.  Previously,  30  days  had  been  the  limit.  This  extension 
is  intended  to  permit  driers  to  accumulate  stocks  in  excess  of  their  current 
plant  capacity.  In  the  absence  of  this  change,  such  surpluses  might  have 
forced  prices  to  levels  lower  than  the  25  cent  floor. 

In  early  June,  55  egg  drying  plants  were  actively  operating  under 
Department  of  Agriculture  contracts.    This  number,  the  largest  to  that  time 
in  1950,  about  equals  the  1949  peak,  but  exceeds  by  24  the  number  operating 
at  the  beginning  of  June  in  1949. 

During  May,  the  weekly  purchases  of  dried  egg  for  price  support 
averaged  4.6  million  pounds,  end  at  the  end  of  May  the  total  1950  purchases 
to  date  stood  at  56,2  million  pounds.     This  total  is  12  million  pounds 
larger  than  the  quantity  bought  by  the  corresponding  date  in  1949.  The 
total  1949  purchases  through  December  were  68,8  million  pounds, 

if  27  cents  for  eg^s  delivered  directly  to  the  processing  plant. 
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Table  7»-  Supply  and  disposition  of  dried  egg  bought  for  price 
support,  January  t hrough  May,  1950 


Item 


Supply 

CCC  inventory,  Jan.  1,  1950  .... 

Net  purchases  Jan. -May   

Total  

Dispositions  and  commitments 

Negotiated  exports  to  U.  K  

Commercial  sales  for  export  .... 
Donation  programs   


Miscellaneous  domestic  sales 
and  dispositions   


CCC  supply  beyond  scheduled  dis- 
positions and  commitments 
itemized  above  


?otal 


Quantity       j  Price  per  pound 


Mil,  lb, 

73«1 

56.2 

129.3 

31. 8 

•3 

6,8 

Ik 


Dollars 

1/1.26 
1/  .96 


2/.  22 
J/.  30-.  ho 

H/.ijc-*6o 


129.3 


1/  CCC  paying  price  in  drums  or  barrels,  f.o.b.  mid-western  plants. 

2/  Average,  including  3CA  funds,  Section  32  funds,  and  British  funds. 

3/  F.a.  8. ,  New  York  or  New  Orleans;  30  cents  for  19*48  powder,  Uo  cents  for  19^9. 

Jf/  Approximate  range  of  prices  received  for  edible  powder  for  manufacturing 

purposes. 


In  view  of  the  large  inventories  of  shell  eggs  awaiting  processing 
in  the  plants  of  driers,  dried  egg  product  ion  will  continue  large  in  the 
coming  weeks.    This  anticipated  rate  of  -production  may  already  be  partly 
reflected  in  the  contracts  made  with  CCC  for  the  forward  delivery  of  dried 
egg,  but  nevertheless  Government  purchases  are  likely  to  continue  for  some 
weeks  at  a  level  sharply  in  excess  of  the  1.5  million  pounds  that  was  the 
average  weekly  rate  in  June  I9U9. 


MAY-JUKE  1950 
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Eggs  Sold .by  Owners  of  Small  Midve stern 
Flocks  Bring  Lower  Prices  than 
Eggs  From  Larger  Flocks 

The  data  shown  on  the  front  cover  of  this  issue  of  The  Poultry  and 
Egg  Situation  show  that,  in  the  Midwest,  eggs  sold  by  owners  of  small 
flocks  "bring  lower  prices  than  eggs  from  large  flocks*    These  data  are 
taken  from  a  report  on  mldwestern  egg  marketing  methods  which  was  presented 
in  the  April  I9U9  issue  of  The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situat ion,  if 
This  report  had  as  its  objective  the  description  of  poultry  marketing 
practices  in-the  Midwest.    The  aspect  indicated  on  the  cover  of  this  iasue 
is  but  a  small  segment  of  the  report. 

Among  possible  explanations  for  the  fact  that  the  eggs  from  small 
flocks  sell  for  less  per  dozen  than  the  eggs  from  large  flocks  are  these 
considerations?  producers  having  many  eggs  may  be  more  inclined  to  take 
steps  such  as  frequent  gathering,  careful  storage, and  regular  marketing, 
than  are  producers  of  few  eggs  who  would  find  that  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  energy  for  performing  these  practices  would  be  prohibitive.  Producers 
of  large  numbers  of  eggs  have  greater  inducement  to  seek  out  the  most 
profitable  market  channels,  since  a  uniform  premium  applicable  to  a  large 
shipment  of  eggs  will  result  in  a  larger  bonus  to  the  large  producer  than 
to  the  small  one.    Especially  in  the.  spring,  the  owners  of  large  flocks 
also  are  more  likely  to  sell  to  hatcheries,  at  a  premium,  than  are  small 
flock  owners. 

If  The  study  from  which  the  report  is  drawn,  financed  by  funds  from  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act,  was  undertaken  as  a  part  of  the  North  Central 
Regional  Egg  Marketing  project,  in  which  three  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  14  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  participate. 


Table  8.~  Eggs:    Prices  received  per  dozen  by  owners  of  laying 
flocks,  by  size  of  flock,  North  Central  Region, 
April  and  August,  1948 


(Data  for  cover 

chart) 

Price  received  by 

;Price  received  by  producers  as 

Flock  size  ; 

producers 

:a  -percent 

of  weighted  average 

April      :  August 

:  April 

:       Augu s  t 

Layers 

■ 

:         Cents  Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

1  -  1+9 

1 

i  39.5 

9* 

50  -   99  : 

i        39.6  H4.1 

9U 

97 

100  -  199 

:        Hi. 7 

99 

98 

200  -  399 

s        42.6  46.8 

101 

103 

400  and  over, 

^7*9  52.5 

114 

115 

Weighted  j 

average  ; 

42.0  45.5 

100 

100 
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